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CHAPTER XL. 


Tue bright spring weather continued. 
Day after day the sun shone down from 
skies whose glorious blue was only en- 
hanced by the soft white clouds that floated 
leisurely across it. Day after day a mild 
south wind fanned the astonished world of 
London, Day after day trees and shrubs 
burst into fresh loveliness of green. 

But to the house which was Mrs. Vallot- 
son's home, sunshine brought no brightness. 
The spirit of spring seemed to pause on its 
very threshold, shadowed and chilled; and 
within, the sombre quiet brooded un- 
disturbed. 

The days of the week that was to 
intervene between Mrs, Vallotson’s first 
interview with Dr. Grant and his second 
visit to her, wore out their weary length 
as the days that had preceded them had 
done ; but that week, in its passing, seemed 
to be marked by a darker shade of gloom 
even than the weeks that had gone before. 
The routine of life went on as heretofore. 
North’s comings and goings followed one 
another with their accustomed regularity. 
Mrs. Vallotson neither came nor went, but 
remained alone through the long sunny 
hours of spring as she had remained through 
the chill dark days of winter, holding 
communication with no one, The hours 
passed for her, as far as outward circum- 
stances go, much as they had been wont to 
do, During the first months of her present 
life, she had spent long intervals in walking 
up and down the room in which she 





happened to be, her monotonous footsteps 
making the only audible sound in the quiet 
house. Gradually, however, she had dis- 
continued the habit. The morning saw her 
seated in the dining-room erect and still, a 
piece of needlework in her hand; with 
the afternoon she passed to the drawing- 
room, her occupation unchanged, But 
during the present week her work made 
little progress. She would sit for an hour 
at a time, her needle idle in her hand, her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, gloomy and absorbed, 
It would have been difficult to say, during 
this week, that there was any definite alte- 
ration in her manner ; still more difficult to 
reduce such alteration to words. And yet 
some change there was. She seemed to be 
affected by a restlessness, rendered very 
painful to watch by the relentless grip in 
which it was suppressed ; and, as though the 
effort of suppression strained her nerves 
almost beyond endurance, the sullen still- 
ness of her demeanour was faintly stirred 
now and then, in her intercourse with 
North, by a smothered flash of fierceness. 
North saw the change in her and 
acquiesced in it with a keen pang. The 
evidences of the depth of her aversion from 
himself ; the uncontrollable shudder into 
which his entrance into a room now and 
then surprised her; the sharp intolerance 
that would ring for an instant in her voice ; 
the glance of unspeakable repulsion ; cut 
him to the heart, even while he told himself 
sadly that they revealed to him nothing of 
which he was not already aware. He un- 
deratood that such breaches in her self- 
control were the result of suspense. He 
understood that suspicions as to her own 
state had been knocking at the door of her 
consciousness for weeks past, and that her 
interview with the doctor had given them 
admittance. No word on the subject of that 
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interview passed between the mother and 
son; not the most distant reference to it 
passed Mrs, Vallotson’s lips; .d North 
respected her silence, Until iuat second 
visit had been paid, certainty was impos- 
sible; and nothing less than certainty 
could help her. 

More courteous, more considerate than it 
had been before, it was hardly possible for 
North’s manner to her to become. But it 
altered slightly. A gentleness which was 
almost tender, came to it; a gentleness 
which sat on his grave demeanour as 
delicacy of touch sits sometimes on a 
man’s powerful hands. 

The week dragged itself away at last. 
The morning of the day which it had 
brought dawned bright and sunny like its 
predecessors, For one moment, as he rose 
from the cheerless breakfast-table, and 
turned to leave the still, grey-looking 
woman alone, North paused, He stood 
with his hand upon the door, and looked 
across the room at her, hesitating. 

“Grant is to come to you to-day?” he 
said, 

* Yes,” 

The monosyllable fell cold; her face as 
she answered him softened not by a shade. 
And North, with his heart aching heavily, 
could only turn away and leave her. 

Two hours passed, and Mrs. Vallotson 
occupied them as usual, sitting sewing in 
the dining-room. The mechanical move- 
ment of her fingers never ceased. Then 
the door-bell rang. There was a man’s 
tread in the hall and on the stairs, and 
the servant opened the dining-room door. 

“Dr. Grant is in the drawing-room, 
ma'am,” she said, 

“ Very well.” 

The woman withdrew, and Mrs. Vallotson 
rose deliberately, 

For a moment her face twitched slightly. 
Then she went upstairs. 

More than half an hour passed before the 
drawing-room bell rang, and the doctor 
came downstairs again, a slight pucker on 
his lined forehead. And when he had left 
the house, Mrs, Vallotson did not return to 
the dining-room and her needlework. She 
remained alone in the drawing-room, with 
the door fast closed, and the stillness over 
the house was as the stillness of death. 

The luncheon bell sounded at last, and it 
was followed by so long a pause, that the 
servant was wondering whether Mrs. 
Vallotson had heard it, and questioning 
whether or no she should go upstairs to her, 
when the drawing-room door opened, and 





slowly, with something difficult and halting 
about her step though her carriage was as 
erect as ever, Mrs, Vallotson came down. 
Her face was drawn, and in her eyes lurked a 
sombre fire to be wholly defined neither as 
horror nor defiance, though it partook of 
both those characteristics, 

Her solitary lunch was rarely more than 
a form, and to-day it was gone through 
with exactly as usual. When it was over 
she rose and went, with the same slow step, 
back to the drawing-room. And silence 
fell once more upon the house. 

An hour later the front-door bell rang 
again. It was asound seldom heard, and 
the careless wonder with which the servant 
obeyed its summons was quickened into 
curiosity when she saw a carriage standing 
before the door, and on the step a lady. 

“Ts Mrs. Vallotson at home?” 

The clear, rather perempiory voice 
vibrated strangely; and the woman, in- 
fluenced instantly by that subtle something 
which innate refinement and the habit of 
command never fail to create, hesitated, and 
scanned the speaker with furtive respect. 

“Mrs. Vallotson is in, ma’am,” she said 
uncertainly. 
receives visitors, if you’ll excuse me.” 

“T have come to see her,” was the 
answer, and with a quick, nervous grace of 
movement, before which the servant in- 
stinctively fell back, Mrs. Vallotson’s visitor 
passed into the hall. 

It was Lady Karslake. 

From that meeting with North Branston 
—that meeting for which she had hungered 
and yearned for six long months — Eve 
Karslake had come forth haunted. 

Her pain, and her passionate intolerance 
of that pain, remained—or so she thought— 
untouched. She had seen him again. She 
had heard his voice, and looked into his face ; 
and though she told herself drearily that the 
world was only darker for that moment’s 
light ; that to relieve the poignancy of her 
self-humiliation was to intensify, if it were 
possible, the weary ache of her love; she 
had nevertheless brought something from 
that interview which she had not brought 
to it. She had come away haunted by the 
thought, not of her own anguish, not of the 
man she loved, but of the woman by whom 
both their lives had been wrecked. 

During those last six months, as she had 
said to North Branston, the barest recollec- 
tion of Mrs, Vallotson had affected her with 
a sense of intolerable insult. Before the 
realisation of the hideous relation in which 
North Branston’s mother stood to her, all 
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j ber womanly pride shrank and quivered as 
sensitive nerves under the touch of redhot 
iron. From the moment when the blow 
fell upon her to the moment when she met 

North Branston again, six months later, 
j Mrs. Vallotson’s place in the background of 
her mind had been that of the horrible 
means by which her life and North’s had 
been brought to ruin. With the pitiful 
| knowledge conveyed to her in the Green 
} Park, Mrs. Vallotson had suddenly presented 
herself before her mental vision no longer 
as an abstract and malignant force, but as a 
woman ; a woman doomed to suffering and 
death. 

Lady Karslake resented the change at 
first fiercely, She turned her back upon 
the too persistent thought. She would not 
look at it ; she would not own it. But it 
was not to be put aside. She was a woman 
to her finger-tips. If a woman’s passion 
were easily touched in her, so also were 
womanhood’s best graces. The thought of 
that lonely life oppressed her day and 
night. The solitude of the long days, the 
desolation involved in meeting suffering and 
death uncomforted by womanly sympathy, 
were an ever present picture with her. 

The quality of mercy blesses him who 
gives no less than him who takes, and even 
in those first involuntary movements of her 
compassion, something of its blessing 
touched Eve Karslake. Little as she 
realised it, the burden of her own suffering 
lessened from the moment when she recog- 
nised the suffering of another. Little by 
little, fiercely struggled against, ‘vague im- 
pulses to relieve began to flash across her 
mind. Impulses only; the outcome of no 
conscious principle, no magnanimous reason- 
ing; but impulses having their rise in a 
spirit intrinsically capable of that greatest 
of sacrifices—the yielding up of a just 
resentment. And such an impulse had 
| driven her at last to Mrs. Vallotson’s side. 

Her breath was coming short and quick 
as she stood there in the hall; and she was 
trembling very much. Impulses are un- 
reliable things. Though they hold good in 
themselves, they offer no protection against 
the assaults of revulsion. They are-no 
barrier against the rush of memories which 
may render their behests a terror. 

“TI do not wish you to announce me,” 
she said to the servant ; she was controlling 
herself—as a very nervous person will 
sometimes do in moments of great excite- 
ment—so absolutely that the woman only 
thought her voice a little odd. “If you 
will show me the room I will go in alone,” 





She paused a moment and a rush of faint 
colour flooded her face to leave it instantly 
whiter than before. ‘ Your master is not 
at home, I believe?” she said, 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

“When do you expect him ?” 

“He usually gets in about half-past six, 
ma’am,” 

“Very well. Show me the way, please.” 

The woman hesitated; but so confident 
was the command that her uncertainty 
sank before it. She turned and led the 
way upstairs. On the first landing she 
stopped, indicating the drawing-room door. 

* This room, ma’am,” she said. 

She spoke involuntarily in an undertone. 

Lady Karslake moved swiftly forward, 
opened the door, and entered the room, 
shutting the door quickly behind her as 
she did so. 

The sound of her entrance was followed 
instantly by a faint rustle at the other end 
of the room. Mrs. Vallotson was sitting in 
a large chair facing away from the door, 
locking straight before her, her figure a 
little bent as if under the compulsion of a 
paroxysm of pain. She turned her head 
sharply as the door opened, though the 
grip of her fingers on the arm of her chair 
did not relax, 

One of the blinds was drawn down, and 
the light which fell upon the door, close 
against which Lady Karslake stood, was 
dim and uncertain. Mrs. Vallotson’s senses 
seemed to move slowly. For a long 
moment she remained motionless, not 
recognising her visitor; unable even, as 
it seemed, to resent so unprecedented an 
intrusion, Then gradually the truth 
dawned upon her. Her eyes, which had 
rested on Lady Karslake’s face with a dull 
unmeaning stare, began to live; her hands 
unclasped themselves slowly and with diffi- 
cult deliberation, and she rose to her feet. 

‘** What do you want?” 

The words fell on the stillness of the 
room, weighted with a deadly force of 
defiance. Lady Karslake moved, her face 
still quivering beneath the rush of con- 
flicting emotions which had swept across it 
during the pause, and took two or three 
steps towards the dark figure that con- 
fronted her. 
it, she stopped suddenly, 

The change that had come to the face 
into which she looked, since she had seen 
it last, was so tremendous that it struck 
her for the moment motionless and speech- 
less. The fearful havoc, mental and 
physical, to which those gaunt features 
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witnessed, the ravages wrought by bodily 
pain, the still more obvious and ghastly 
ravages wrought by passion, came upon her 
as a shock for which she was utterly 
unprepared. A wave of pity and horror 
swept over her, lifting even the impulse 
which had brought her there on to another 
and a higher plane. 

Her sudden stop, her agitated and 
tremulous silence, seemed to give the 
advantage to the strength that faced her. 
Mrs. Vallotson paused a moment, a cold, 
personal aversion showing faintly in her 
eyes. And then she repeated her question. 

“What do you want?” 

With her fingers catching and holding 
one another, with her colour coming and 
going painfully, Lady Karslake answered 
in a low, uneven voice : 

‘** [—have come to see you.” 

“ Why?” 

*T thought—I hoped——” 

‘Did you suppose your presence would 
give me pleasure ?” 

Every heavy syllable was penetrated with 
such an unspeakable venom of contempt, as 
penetrated even through Lady Karslake’s 
agitation, It startled her into self-control. 
She paused, and when she spoke again her 
manner had altered. It was very gentle, 
but there was a touch of dignity about it. 

“ Pleasure, perhaps, is a thing of the past 
for both of us,” she said. ‘ But I have 
hoped that we might lighten one another’s 
pain. Can we not try, at least ?” 

“mer* 

Mrs. Vallotson did not move. She 
uttered the gloomy implacable syllable, and 
the two stood face to face in silence. 

Sharp as had always been the contrast 
between them, between the woman of innate 
refinement and the woman of innate vul- 
garity ; between the woman of susceptibilities 
and the woman of iron; it had never 
asserted itself as it asserted itself now. 
They stood there close together, and 
between them, deeper and more unbridge- 
able than any gulf of circumstance, lay the 
gulf of temperament—that saddest of all 
barriers that separates man from man. 
Each woman felt it: Mrs, Vallotson with 
a sullen satisfaction, Lady Karslake with 
a vague distress that struggled with an 
equally vague aversion. 

It was Lady Karslake who broke the 
silence, and her sense of the barrier against 
which she had to work showed itself in an 
added gentleness and charm of manner. 

“Will you not think again?” she said. 
“You are very much alone. May I not 





come sometimes and see you? I have 
heard ” she hesitated a moment—“ I 
have heard that you are not quite well——” 

She paused, stopped instinctively by the 
change, slight enough in itself, which passed 
across the face into which she looked. It 





was a very singular change. There was a | 


moment’s dead silence, and then Mrs. 
Vallotson spoke. 

“So you are in the habit of seeing my 
son }” 

There was that in the tone in which the 
words were uttered, there was that in the 
very brutality of the insult they conveyed, 


that rendered the speech the reckless, in- } 


stinctive self-relief of a woman in whom 
the hidden source of the bitterness by which 
she is consumed is suddenly and uncon- 
sciously touched. 
quivering under the gratuitous cruelty of 
the speech, was no more capable of reading 
the motive which had dictated it than if a 
physical blow had actually stunned her. She 
faced Mrs. Vallotson for an instant, her eyes 
dilated with pain and amazement. And 
then her innate dignity came to her relief. 

“I have seen your son once,” she said, 
and she said no more. 

A low, crackling laugh broke from Mrs. 
Vallotson. 

“So that is it!” she said. ‘“ That is the 
meaning of the charitable visit, You have 
agreed to tolerate me—you and he together, 
I suppose—because I haven't long to live. 
I am the object of your kind compassion 
now that I shall not trouble you much 
longer. Keep your compassion till I ask 
for it!” 

There was a rough power about the last 
words ; there was a rough power about the 
desperation of her face; the power of a 
creature which makes its last stand on its 
own strength. And a low cry broke from 
Lady Karslake. 

“Ah, no!” she said. ‘No! no!” 

With her face working convulsively, 
hardly conscious, in the outburst of supreme 
defiance and despair by which her long 
stillness was shaken, how or where she 
struck, Mrs, Vallotson turned upon her 
fiercely. 

““Tve got to die!” she cried, “I know 
that well enough. But I can die without 
your help or his! And when I’m dead you 
won’t get rid of me, remember that. Don’t 
count too much upon my death. It will 
do nothing for you! Nothing!” 

“Ah, don’t!” cried Lady Karslake 
sharply. “Don’t talk like that! Don’t 
think like that! Tl go.” 


But Lady Karslake, | 
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Trembling in every limb, and pale as 
death, she hurried out of the room, down 
the stairs, and out of the house to her 
carriage. The front door fell to behind her 
with a heavy thud, and as the sound died 
away, for the second time that day a still- 
ness fell upon the house which was as the 
stillness of death. 





DOWN CHEAPSIDE. 





Noon, the hour of noon, sounds melo- 
diously from the great bell of Bow, and the 
vibrations of the several strokes hum above 
the heads of the crowds in Cheapside, and 
join in the soft clamour of innumerable 
other bells that strike the hour, audible in 
momentary intervals of the hurly-burly of 
traffic in the great thoroughfare. To-day 
there is neither fog nor slush in Cheap- 
side, and pale winter sunshine lights up the 
house-tops and upper storeys, and filters 
down into the narrow lanes and side streets, 
and gives a touch of brightness to the vague 
and misty vistas that it cannot penetrate. 

There are all the elements of a handsome 
street about Cheapside. It does not aspire 
to grandeur. Were its buildings immense, 
the street might look narrow ; as it is, the 
proportions, the contour of it are all in 
harmony, and Wren’s beautiful tower of 
the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow gives the 
street an air of distinction that is lacking 
in more pretentious thoroughfares. Not 
that one gets any definite impression of the 
kind in a casual passage along Cheapside. 
Like a leaf on the surface of a mill-stream 
the pedestrian is whirled along, jostled and 
elbowed if standing for a moment to mark 
the scene around. But impressions received 
at many different seasons and times: at 
night, when the crowd has thinned and the 
pale electric beam shows everything in black 
and white ; or cleared for some great pro- 
cession, when the bells of the City have a 
chance of being heard in full clamour, and 
the street is hung with banners, while the 
windows rain down coloured advertisements; 
or in the calm of a summer Sunday 
morning, when ancient citizens might rise 
from beneath their carved monuments in the 
quiet City churches, and take their seats, in 
ruffs and doublets, in the solemn carved- 
oak pews without disturbing reminders of 
the flight of ages; all this recalled in the 
whirl and bustle of to-day, gives us a 
kind of nodding acquaintance with Cheap- 
side, new and old. 

In Cheapside we have the central avenue 





of the old City market that our Saxon 
ancestors called the Chepe, and that likely 
enough was held under and outside the 
wall of the old Roman city ; and may have 
existed even before the old wall, as a road- 
side market along old Watling Street. And 
so in Cheapside we have the place where the 
chapmen might place their booths and expose 
their wares; while a little further on is the 
Poultry, where the countrywomen sat with 
their baskets of fowls and eggs. Then with 
the backbone of the market in Cheapside, 
other rows of stalls formed the nuclei of 
future streets. The bakers sold their loaves 
in Bread Street, and were, in the days of 
the Plantagenets, forbidden to sell their 
bread elsewhere. Friday Street belonged 
to the fishmongers, whose chief market was 
on that day. Wood Street may have 
served for the firewood dealers, and Milk 
Street speaks for itself. Ironmonger Lane 
was long the head-quarters of the hardware 
trade, and Sopars Lane, just opposite—now 
and since the great fire of 1666 known as 
Queen Street—was held by the dealers in 
soap and candles, 

As time went on the chapmen waxed 
rich and became shopmen, their wooden 
booths were turned into substantial gabled 
houses. But before then, there had been 
tournaments held in the great market-place, 
and a high time for the ’prentice lad of 
Chaucer’s time : 

For when there any riding was in Chepe, 

Out of the shoppe thither would he lepe. 
Dan Chaucer might himself have wit- 
nessed the famous tournament in Chepe, 
when Queen Philippa beheld the sports 
from a balcony built about the tower of old 
Bow Church, Unluckily the temporary 
platform collapsed, and the Queen and her 
ladies tumbled upon the heads of knights 
and lordlings who were crowded beneath, 
and who thus broke the fa!l of the fair ones, 
but at the expense of a broken head for 
more than one faithful knight. 

Where the lists were marked out stood the 
high cross of Chepe—one of the five crosses 
erected in memory of Queen Eleanor, whose 
body rested there on the night before its 
interment in the Abbey. At the other end 
of the barriers stood the old conduit that 
on festivals and City pageants often ran with 
red and white wine. ‘There was a fountain, 
too, at the City Standard opposite Honey 
Lane, and a smaller conduit near the high 
cross ; and these structures survived to times 
comparatively modern. Ere Elizabeth’s reign 
had commenced, streets and houses were 
aligned pretty much as they are now, and 
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Cheapside made a gallant show with its tall 
timbered houses rising stage over stage, with 
quaint gables and carved beams and panels, 
and curiously wrought brackets of iron, 
and golden signs that swung overhead for 
every trade that was carried on below. 
The pride of Chepe and City alike was 
Goldsmith’s Row on the south side of the 
street, next the Poultry, and devoted to 
workers and dealers in go!d and silver. 
Brave was the show of plate outside, of 
silver bowls and mazers, of flagons and 
dishes parcel gilt, while the Row itself, 
framed in old oak timber, and jutting out, 
storey over storey, was like cabinet-work in 
its richness and finish. And on festivals 
or some Royal visit the whole street would 
be arrayed in the brightest apparel, the 
mercers hanging out their richest stuffs, and 
every house showing forth the richest 
carpets and hangings, while the churches 
displayed their silken banners and splendid 
vestment:—all this a setting for some bril- 
liant cavalcade of prancing horses and rich 
trappings, with gorgeous dames and states- 
men old as the human element in the show. 
Such scenes as these, and Cheapside it- 
self, must have been familiar enough to 
Milton in his boyhood. For he was born 
and spent his early years in Bread Street, 
right under Bow Bells, whose chimes must 
have often been his lullaby. His father 
lived under the sign of the “ Spread Eagle,” 
in Bread Street, and was a money scrivener, 
and close by was the Church of All 
Hallows, where the babe John was bap- 
tized. The old church, with its homely 
tower, perished in the great fire, and its 
successor, a comely building by Wren, had 
grown old too, and was quaintly conspicuous 
in quiet Bread Street, with its clock, and 
mural tablet that reproduced John Dryden’s 
eulogy of the great poet, beginning: ‘“‘ Two 
poets, in two distant ages born.” All this 
was to be seen in the seventies, but in the 
nineties it is to be seen no longer, for the 
church has perished; not by fire, but to 
make room for sale-rooms and warehouses, 
And here, at the corner, is actually a monu- 
ment let into the wall, chronicling the 
existence and disappearance of the church 
and its memorials, and showing Milton’s 
head in low relief. Add to this, that the 
big building which has replaced the old 
church, and possibly the scrivener’s house, 
is called Milton House. This is all that is 
left to us of the poet, in the place where 
he must have gathered his early inspiration ; 
for it is Cheapside, with its memories of 
tournaments and pageants, that suggests ~ 





Tower’'d cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 

Close by was the haunt of poets of an 
earlier time. For the famous “ Mermaid 
Tavern ” was in Bread Street, with a side 
entrance in Friday Street, where Shake- 
speare and Jonson must have met, and 
where Beaumont joined in the mighty 
contest of wit and dexterous repartee. 

What things we have seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! 

In Bread Street, too, was a house of the 
Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, the last of 
whom we see on his way to the scaffold in 
Shakespeare’s “King Henry the Eighth.” 
Possibly the courtyard of this old mansion 
may be represented by Star Court, where 
now manufacturers and their agents much 
abound, 

There is not much to be made out of 
Friday Street, with its warehouses and 
offices that suggest only business associa- 
tions. But it was in Friday Street that 
Geoffrey Chaucer the poet was walking one 
day, when he saw a newly-painted sign, a 
bend or on a field of azure, which he recog- 
nised as the armorial of the Scropes, but 
which, he was told, belonged to a new 
knight of the county of Chester, Sir Robert 
Grosvenor hight, Hence a famous heraldic 
contest between the two families, But 
since this the Grosvenors have established 
themselves fairly well in London, chiefly 
by a marriage with one Miss Mary Davies, 
who brought all Pimlico as a portion. The 
Bend or, too, has been heard of on a field 
vert palisadoed, to wit, a racecourse. 

Our next cast in Bow Lane is more 
fortunate. Here is a'touch of the picturesque, 
at the Cannon Street end, where a comely 
old church is planted, with a gateway and 
tombstones, and some old buildings forming 
a pleasant corner, and the lane winds up 
towards Cheapside with turns and elbows 
like any country lane ; and there are courts 
and passages all about, and no lack of snug 
taverns where buyers and sellers may resort 
for friendly drinks, and where the country 
draper or the colonial storekeeper is often 
“run in” by persuasive salesmen. And as 
Chaucer said of the Cheapsider of his day, 


He loved bet the taverne than the shoppe, 


we may still find a few, perhaps, of the 
same persuasion. And up a quaint court- 
yard, closed at night by an ancient iron 
grille, there is a charming old-fashioned 
hotel, where one might be roused of a 
morning .by the great bell of Bow, and 
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listen to the City chimes all round ; those 
ancient voices, scareely heard in the whirl 
and bustle of the day. 

And then you come into Bow Churchyard, 
which concerns itself more with ladies’ 
mantles than with the records of the dead. 
But the stately old church is open every 
day, and you may hear the deep notes of 
the great organ, now and then, that raise a 
faint echo in the crypt beneath, For this 
is St. Mary de Arcubus, or of the Arches, 
or the Bow if you like, and it is said that 
the old Court of Arches took its name from 
being held here. Anyhow, its foundations 
are buttressed deep in the soil of old 
London, and yet there are Roman founda- 
tions beneath it deeper still. 

And now we come to Queen. Street, 
which, when you have crossed Cheapside, 
becomes King Street, where you get a 
glimpse of the Guildhall—the venerable 
acropolis of the City—that crowns the 
vista. At this corner of Queen Street— 
then Sopar’s Lane—next the Poultry, stood 
the mercer’s shop of Baptist Hicks, and the 
wealth that was acquired in that shop has 
set up more than one noble family. Hicks 
himself —who built Hicks’s Hall, the 
original Clerkenwell sessions house—was 
made Lord Campden, and his daughters, 
forming grand alliances, carried the 
fertilising stream of wealth in different 
directions, Cheapside, indeed, might be 
called the nursery of the peerage, and 
many a noble name owes its gilded coronet 
to the ward of Cheap. 

The same corner, by the way, was at a 
later date the site of the print-shop of 
Alderman Boydell, a man to whom the 
school of English engraving owes very 
much. The Alderman, it is said, was an 
early riser, and every morning crossed 
Cheapside to the pump in Ironmonger 
Lane, and placing his wig on the ball at 
the top, sluiced his bald pate in the stream 
that rushed from the spout, But print- 
shop and pump have alike disappeared, 
although the Alderman’s fame survives in 
his “ Shakespeare” and other costly illus- 
trated editions. 

In this same Queen Street, or Sopar’s 
Lane, stood Ringed Hall, a famous old 
house of the ancient Earls of Cornwall— 
one of whom for the good of his soul 
founded, in 1280, the Abbey of Bewley in 
Oxford, and gave his house in Sopar’s Lane 
to the Abbot thereof. And close by, if not 
part of the ancient mansion, was “ Ypres 
Inn,” the resort of the merchants of that 
ilk in later but still ancient days, 





After this Cheapside soon merges into 
the Poultry, with Bucklersbury to mark 
the dividing line, Says old Stow, when 
Walbrook was an open stream barges were 
towed up out of the Thames as far as 
Bucklersbury, and thus he accounts for 
‘Barge Yard,” a quiet little court in that 
thoroughfare. And he tells of “one 
ancient strong tower of stone” known as 
Cornettes, appointed by Edward the Third 
for exchange of money, for at that time the 
King claimed the sole right of exchanging 
English and foreign coins. The prerogative 
fell into abeyance, but Charles the First, in 
his wild attempts to raise a revenue with- 
out calling a Parliament, tried to revive it, 
and appointed an exchange at the other 
end of Cheapside, which gave its name to 
“Qld Change.” The old tower of which 
the memory is preserved in “ Tower Royal,” 
a lane out of Watling Street, was taken 
down, says our author, by one Buckle, a 
grocer, who was killed by the falling 
materials, and dying gave its name to 
Bucklersbury. And in his, Stow’s, time 
it was occupied by grocers and apothecaries. 
Thus Shakespeare, 

Like Bucklersbury in simple time, 


when the potecaries were busy with all 
their herbal preparations, and Jonson 
sends the goodwife for 

Two ounces of preserved milons from Bucklersbury. 


Still the ancient market stretches on. 
And long after the market had shrunk 
away, the Poultry was lined by the 
poultere:s’ shops. And that dignified street 
called Prince’s Street, occupied now by 
banks aud insurance offices, once upon 
a time was Scalding Lane, occupied by 
those who scalded and trimmed the poultry 
for sale Up ‘Freeman’s Court” still 
exists the ‘Poulterers Arms” as a 
memorial of the vanished dealers, who 
seem to have migrated en masse to 
Newgate Street, where there would be a 
fine show and pretty bustle about Christ 
mas time within our own memory. But 
alack! not a feather now flies in New- 
gate Street. You must go to the City 
markets now, and even there will not find 
such an aggregation of retail poulterers as 
once existed, In fact, the poulterers have 
followed the population, 

Was it in this “ Freeman’s Court” that 
Dodson and Fogg had their offices? The 
text says Cornhill, but with such prac- 
titioners it would not have been prudent to 
indicate the locality too exactly. 

Coasting now along the north shore of 
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Cheapside, we come to Honey Lane, with 
the site of a small market that long 
survived the ancient Chepe. Perhaps the 
bee-keepers had their stalls here—by the 
way, a ballad of the seventeenth century 
records how a swarm of bees settled on a 
post in Cheapside. But the name is often 
applied ironically to some evil-smelling 
locality, and such was once the character 
of the lane and market, although it is 
now quite otherwise. Milk Street is again 
redolent of the market, and brings the 
scent of the hay over the gaslights. Here, 
too, we are met with memories of the City 
of London School and of John Carpenter, 
the worthy town clerk, who founded it— 
all transferred bodily to the Embankment. 

So Milk Street offers nothing worthy of 
note except some queer courts and passages, 
following which we are suddenly brought 
back to the Old Jewry, coming out opposite 
a cunning little paved court called—‘“‘Police- 
man, can you tell me the name of that 
court opposite?” The policeman on duty 
replies reflectively : “‘ Well, I never heard it 
called by any name that I remember.” 
And so, unlabelled and even unnoticed in 
the ‘ Directory,” it promises to slip out of 
human memory, that little opening which 
we remember well as Meeting House Court. 
There was an ancient meeting house, famous 
once, of the strict Presbyterian sect, in which 
Calamy held forth, and which was attended 
by many men of mark in the City. There is 
a morsel left of a kind of porch belonging to 
the old building—which tradition said had 
once been a Jews’ synagogue. And tradition 
was not far out, for close by, anyhow, was 
the old sanctuary of the Jews, who followed 
William the Conqueror from Rouen, and 
settled partly here in the “Old Jewry” 
and partly in Jewin Street, where Milton 
once lived. As the Jews were expelled in 
the fourteenth century and never returned 
to their ancient dwellings, there is nothing 
left of them but the name. 

By way of the Old Jewry you come into 
Gresham Street, which was once Cateaton 
Street, a name that no one has yet satis- 
factorily explained. Walking back to our 
former track we come upon Wood Street, 
that brings us out on Cheapside again at one 
of its most characteristic corners. For surely 
every one knows the great plane-tree that 
grows in Wood Street, whose branches wave 
above the passers-by in busy Cheapside. 
Still it flourishes, and in this year of grace 
ninety-five shows a crop of last year’s nuts 
hanging from its bare wintry boughs. The 
empty space that surrounds the tree is the 





site of the old Church of St. Peter—de- 
stroyed in the great fire and not rebuilt. 
It is a kind of sacred spot, with the old tree 
that has seen generations pass away, and 
that has set poets musing, as Wordsworth, 
to whose Susan, 

Bright columns of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Chepeside. 

From this point we may take a view of 
Cheapside, as it appeared to our ancestors 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and as shown 
in a capital print of the period. It is our 
own Cheapside, a really noble street, not 
narrowed by tall buildings, or vulgarised by | 
an excess of traffic, but tranquil and dig- |, 
nified, though not dull. 
plain and substantial, with balconies, and 
beneath are the quaint bow-windows of the | 
period, belonging to the various shops—the | 
signs of which still hang as thickly as the 
banners in a feudal hall. The footway is 
railed off from the strect by substantial 
posts, and forms a kind of lounge, where } 
ladies in hoops and sacques are searching | 
for bargains ; where beaux salute and ex- |: 
change snuff-boxes, while a chair with its 
bearers swings steadily along. In the roac | 
a huge tilted waggon with five horses 
tandem has brought up a load of produce— 
wool, probably, from Kent—while a bevy of 
country dames and lasses in broad hats look 
out in wonder at the movement of the town. 
There are a few fine coaches and a hackney 
or two in the street, and a pair of horsemen 
jog soberly along, and these, with a miller’s | 
cart charged with sacks of flour, and a dog 
sauntering along, make up the traffic of 
Cheapside. If it were not for Bow Church 
that stands there unchanged, we might | 
doubt if this were really the roaring, rattling 
Cheapside of our own days. 

After this comes Gutter Lane, that some 
say was once Guthrum Lane, from the 
Danish King of that name, who may once 
have settled here. But there is nothing 
ancient about the lane, unless we except | 
the Assay Office at the back of Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, where gold and silver plate has been 
hall-marked, certainly since 1327. And 
round the corner in Foster Lane we come 
upon the Hall itself, a handsome modern 
building still a good deal concerned with 
the interests of the craft, and conversant 
with all the mysteries of the Assay of Gold 
and Trial of the Pyx. 

After Foster Lane there is only St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, almost swallowed up by 
huge new buildings devoted to the Post and 
Telegraph services, which will soon have 
the whole parish to themselves. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ELIZABETH. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 

Wuen John Pasmore had asked Eliza- 
beth Coker to be his wife she had been 
the fairest blossom of girlhood in the 
parish of Trusham, only seventeen, upright 
| and stately as a madonna lily, and sweet 
j and blooming as the monthly roses that 
are such “long biders,” as they say in 
Devon. But nearly thirty years had 
passed since then, and the match had 
never come off. They had been in no 
hurry to marry, for John, a miller by 
| trade, had his mother to support; whilst 
} Elizabeth’s mother having died shortly 
after she had become engaged, she had 
j been left with a flock of young brothers 
and sisters to look after, and the hundred 
and one matters that go to make a farm- 
house busy. Elizabeth, the eldest daughter 
of a small farmer, had taken up her burden 
cheerfully, and so it came to pass that her 
brothers went out into the world to do for 
themselves, and her sisters married, whilst 
she was left at home. 

John Pasmore lived about a mile from 
Trusham village, in a quaint old house, 
situated in a lovely nook of the beautiful 
Teign valley. The Teign, clear and spark- 
ling here, turned the mill wheel, as it had 
done during the lifetimes of generations of 
Pasmores ; but now trade was bad, more 
elaborate machinery was coming into vogue, 
and the present Pasmore did not flourish. 
He was always an easy-going man, one who 
would never push his way in the world, 
but would be perfectly satisfied with what 
Fortune doled out to him. 

Twice a week he climbed the steep 
| hill that led to the village, and dropped 
in to supper at the farm, lingering to 
smoke a pipe with the farmer, whilst 
Elizabeth sat close by, and stitched at her 
needlework, As the years passed on the 
sweethearts grew less demonstrative in 
their affection. They rarely spoke of 
marriage. It was understood they must 
wait till John Pasmore’s mother was 
dead, and Elizabeth, satisfied that John’s 
} heart was true to her, was content it should 
be so. If time had taken the first glad 
freshness from their mutual love, her 
heart still beat the quicker at the sound 
of his step. She used to accompany him 
as far as the churchyard on his way home 
after his visits to the farm, and there 
among the graves they would linger, till, 
with a hearty kiss and his cheery “ Wull, 
gude night, my gurl,” they would part at last. 





This had been going on for nearly thirty 
years, when John’s mother died. Now, 
thought every one, the long deferred 
wedding will take place. Every one was 
mistaken. John still continued his visits 
to the farm, but lately Elizabeth fancied 
him altered. His blue eyes met hers 
uneasily, and when she found he spoke no 
word of marriage, her woman’s pride arose 
in arms, and the heart that had trusted 
and hoped so long and faithfully, began to 
doubt. She came to an understanding with 


‘him in a very few words, one Sunday, 


after evensong, when they lingered as usual 
in the churchyard. 

“ Jan,” she said abruptly, “us hev kept 
company nigh ’pon thirty year.” 

“ Kes, nigh ’pon thirty year,” he repeated. 
“‘ Time’s hev bin mortal bad, Elizabeth, an’ 
there was pewer mawther.” 

It seemed as though he was trying to 
make excuses for those past years. Tears 
rose to her eyes, and for a minute dimmed 
her sight ; then she laid her strong, brown 
hand on his arm, and looked bravely into 
his face. 

“IT knaw,” she said quietly, “ but maybe 
us was at vault tew wait, I dunno 4 

There was a vision before her eyes of 
what might have been. Would it not have 
been better for him if they had married 
years ago? What might they not have 
done together? It was too late to think of 
that now. 

“Us baint young now, Jan,” she con- 
tinued sadly, “ an’ so us’ll bide as us be.” 

She had spoken with an effort, hoping 
that she might be mistaken in thinking his 
love was changed, but at his answer the 
faint hope perished. 

“Do-e mean it, my gurl?” in tones half 
of regret, half of relief. 

She knew then she was his “guri” no 
longer; something had come between his 
heart and hers. She could only nod an 
assent, and turn her face away that he 
might not see her pain. 

“ Wull, w’at must be must,” he remarked 
philosophically ; ‘‘ but arter thirty year, ’tis 
suddent !” 

He doubtless meant the breaking of 
their engagement. Elizabeth sat down on 
an old flat tombstone, her eyes fixed on 
the ground, where primroses and white 
violets were growing over the resting- 
places of the dead. Idly she stooped and 
picked a handful of the sweet blossoms, 
and ever after their scent came to her with 
a feeling of acute pain and loss. There was 
a long silence, broken at last by the man, 
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 Ye'll lemme zee-e ’ome, Elizabeth?” 

She looked up at him steadily, and he 
turned his eyes from the face he had once 
thought so fair with a sense of shame. 

“ Naw, thank-e, us’ll zay gude night, Jan.” 

He looked regretful and sad, and yet, she 
saw, not sorry, She was cold and calm. 

“Gude night, Elizabeth.” 

“Gude night, Jan.” 

And so they parted. 

The little village was amazed, and at 
first incredulous when it heard the news of 
the broken engagement, but unbelief was 
impossible when very shortly John Pasmore 
brought home a wife from Exeter. The 
firs; Sunday the newly married couple 
appeared at church, Elizabeth, looking at 
the young bride, understood everything. 
It was this girl, with her pretty doll’s face 
and showy attire, who had stolen her love 
from her. “A fine sot-up shop gurl; ’air 
like a fuz bush, an’ faked up like a leddy, 
which her a’nt,” was the verdict of Trusham. 

Poor John Pasmore! It was not long 
before the village gossips informed the 
young wife of his engagement to Elizabeth 
Coker, a fact he had foolishly kept from 
her knowledge. It was useless his assuring 
her he loved her better than all the world ; 
she would not forgive him his silence ; and 
then she had another grievance against him. 
She had imagined her middle-aged lover a 
prosperous man, and when she discovered 
shortly after her marriage the real state of 
his finances, her indignation knew no 
bounds, In her dismay and disgust she 
heaped reproaches and taunts upon him, 
till the unhappy map, who now saw his 
wife as she really was, vain, selfish, and 
heartless, answered her with angry oaths. 
He grew to look grey and old in those days. 
All the village knew that he and his wife 
were a wretched, ill-matched couple. John 
Pasmore had made “a jakes o’t,” every one 
agreed, 

The following autumn was a singularly 
unhealthy time. Typhoid fever raged in 
Trusham, for beautifully situated as the 
little village was and swept by the fresh 
Dartmoor breeze, it was in a most unsani- 
tary condition, Elizabeth Coker was a 
born nurse, and her services were con- 
tinually in request. She was one of those 
whose very touch is healing; there was 
strength and gentleness in her capable hands, 
comfort and hope in the tones of her cheer- 
ful voice. Her face, with its fresh, bright 
colouring and clear brown eyes, was comely 
still, her step firm and elastic as in her 
youth. If she grieved over the loss of her 








lover, her little world never knew how 
much, for she neglected none of her home 


duties, and her nature was too true to | 


become soured. 

As the autumn days grew cooler the fever 
abated in the village, but not before 
several new mounds had been added to the 


churchyard, There had been no fresh case | 
for weeks, when it became known that John | 


Pasmore was stricken down with the 
disease, and that his wife had deserted him. 


The monotony of her life at the milJ, and | 


the knowledge that her marriage was one 


huge blunder, had driven her to despera- | 


tion, and she was gone—but not alone. 
There were whispers of stolen meetings in 
the woods with a gentleman who had lodged 
at a neighbouring farmhouse, ostensibly for 


the purpose of fishing in the Teign, and 


somehow it became known that he and 
John Pasmore’s young wife had not met 


as strangers, and conclusions were drawn | 


which proved all too true. The guilty couple 
had gone away together, whilst the wretched 
husband lay in the first stage of the fever, 
almost prostrate, as much from the know- 


ledge of the shame and dishonour that had | 


come to him as from disease. Then 
followed days when in his delirium the un- 


happy man raved for his wife, when, in his } 


furious rage against her, he cursed the day 


he had first looked on her false face; but | 
later on, weakened in body and mind, a | 


softer mood came over him, and he wept 
bitterly. 

Elizabeth heard the story of her old 
sweetheart’s illness, and his wife’s desertion, 
and her heart sorrowed for him. She 
longed to go and nurse and comfort him, if 
only for old sake’s sake, yet she shrank 
sensitively from the step, knowing how all 
the village would talk. But when tiie 
news was brought to her that he was dying, 
she hesitated no longer. 

It was a fine October afternoon when 
Elizabeth, with a firm, quick step, descended 
Trusham hill. The beautiful valley of the 
Teign lay stretched before her in all the 
rich glory of its autumn colouring, sheltered 
on either side by lofty hills. 

Her eyes took in every detail. She could 


, see the Christow waterfall, white and 


foaming in the distance, and there below 
her was the old mill, which she had once 
thought would be her home. The mill- 
wheel was silent now, and the firm steps 


| faltered as they approached, the true heart 
| beat unevenly. Was she too late? The house 


was very quiet, no sound broke the stiil- 


ness but the ticking of the eight-day clock 
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in the kitchen. Elizabeth erept upstairs 
and into the sick-room, where she found 
an old woman watching by the invalid’s 
side, 

“Lor a mussy!” exelaimed the nurse 
in astonishment, “be ye coom fur tew zee 
‘ur die? Ur’s a’most gone, pewer chap, ur 
be death-strook.” 

Elizabeth saw that he was indeed terribly 
ill. How ue had aged in a few months, 
how grey he had grown, and how lined was 
his face! There was a wealth of pitying 
love in her heart, as she took one of his 
thin hands in hers, and stood looking down 
upon the well-known face, He was very 
weak, but though his eyes were closed, he 
moved restlessly and murmured broken 
sentences. She leaned over him and tried 
to catch some of the whispered words, and 
almost fancied she heard the sound of her 
own name, | 

“Jan,” she whispered, “aw, Jan, my 
de-ur, my de-ur.” 

The weary eyes opened, and gazed at her 
with a look of mingled surprise and joy. 

“My gurl,” he said, “ wull-e f-rgive me? 
Ur med a fule o’ me, but ’twor arl my vault.” 

‘“*T knaw, an’ there’s naurght fur-e tew 
take on "bout, Jan.” 

“ Wull-e kiss me? Us was sweet’arts fur 
thirty year, Elizabeth.” 

She complied, and he closed his eyes 
with exhaustion. The end wasnear. She 
placed her strong arm under the pillow, and 
lifted his head. She forgot the other 
watcher, she remembered only that she 
loved him now as when he had first come 
courting her; and he, opening his eyes 
once more, and looking up into the faithful 
face, forg-t the long years that had 
passed since they plighted their troth, 
and fancied it was Elizabeth in her 
beautiful youth come back to him again. 

“Tis getting dimpsey, Elizibeth,” he 
whispered, “an’ ’tis most time I went ’ome 


long. Gude night, my gurl.” 





A FINAL BATCH OF TRADITIONS. 





Bartuta, the daughter of Pharaoh, was not 
satisfied with merely having saved the child 
Moses ;* she determined to make him her 
adopted sen, and took him to live with her 
in the Palace. On one occasion, while he 
was still a toddling child, he narrowly 





* Moses, ‘drawn out,” was the name given by 
Bathia ; his father, mother, brother, sister, grand- 
father, and countrymen, each gave him other names 
with differing significations. 





escaped being put to death. The Princess 
brought him to the Presence Chamber where 
Pharaoh sat in friendly, informal council 
with the malevolent Balaam, and took her 
seat by her Royal father, placing the child 
upon her knee, Attracted by the glitter of 
the crown, the infant Moses stretched out 
his arms for it, and the great King taking 
it from his own head placed it on the baby 
brows of the future lawgiver. The child 
toyed with it for a time, and then threw it 
on the ground and stamped upon it, The 
Royal circle was seized by consternation. It 
was the age of pertents and auguries ; of 
what might not such an act be ominous! 
From Balaam, malignant in mind as dis- 
torted in body,* came counsel prompt and 
grim. The act, he said, was, despite the 
child’s tender age, fraught with significant 
intent. If Pharaoh would reign in peace 
he must slay the sacrilegious infant, Fortu- 
nately for Moses, Pharaoh—to employ the 
language of the law reports of our own 
day—“ took time to consider his decision,” 
and to assist him thereto convened a full 
council, At this council Jethro success- 
fully defended the unconscious child who 
was fated to become his son-in-law. 

The child grew up and found favour in 
the eyes of all; he was as a prince in the 
land, and Balaam, fearing his enmity, fled 
into Ethiopia, where the King, Kikanus, 
appointed him regent while he himself led 
an army to invade Assyria. Then came the 
incident of the killing the Egyptian, and 
Moses in his turn became a fugitive, and 
joined the army of Kikanus. Time went 
on ; the Ethiopians conquered their enemy, 
and returned to their own land to find that 
the faithless Balaam had usurped the sove- 
reignty. During the war that ensued Kika- 
nus died, and Moses was elected King. The 
military skill which he disp'ayed speedily 
subduid the rebels; Balaam re‘urned to 
Egypt, and the Queen of Ethiopia became 
the wife of Moses,t After reigning with 
wisdom and majesty for some years, during 
which he again bronght the Assyrians into 
subjection, Moses abdicated and went to 
Midian, where he married Jethro’s daughter. 
While here he became possessed of the 
famous staff of Jvseph—unless we prefer 
the tradition which avers that he discovered 
it when leaving the country. This statf 
was marvellous in every way. It was, 
according to scme, a branch of the Tree of 





* Balaam is said to have been blind in one eye and 
lame in one leg. 

+ In name only, for Moses remembered the pro- 
hibition spoken to Jacob: ‘Thou shalt not take a 
wife of the daughters of Canaan.” 
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Life which Adam had brought with him 
out of Eden ; it came into the possession of 


Noah, thence through Shem, Abraham, 


Isaac, and Jacob to Joseph. When the 
last named died, the Pharaoh appro- 
priated it, and from his successor Jethro 
obtained it by gift or subtlety. Jethro, 
they say, had planted it in the ground, 
and promised to give his daughter’s 
hand to the man who could uproot it, 
Many tried and failed, till one day Moses 
passed, and, ignorant of the mystery, marked 
it as convenient for a walking staff and 
plucked it casually and with perfect ease, 
Jethro fulfilled his promise, and the staff 
became the famous miracle-working rod.* 
And now the time came for Moses to 
return to Egypt and extort from the 
Pharaoh the freedom of the Israelites. A 
fearful task, humanly speaking, so mighty 
was the monarch he was about to defy. 
His palace had four hundred doors; each 
door was guarded by sixty thousand 
soldiers ; the magicians who obeyed his 
behest numbered seventy thousand.t The 
power of these magicians was—as, indeed, 
the Scripture narrative implies—very con- 
siderable. They changed no less than 
forty ass loads of rods into serpents, but 
the rod of Moses assumed terrific pro- 
portions ; “his jaws were fourscore cubits 
asunder, and when he laid his lower jaw on 
the earth, the upper reached to the top of 
the Palace.” It is scarcely surprising to 
hear that when Pharaoh and his Court saw 
this awful creature coming at them—after 
having swallowed the magicians’ serpents— 
they were perfectly demoralised with fear 
and fled in tumultuous confusion, no fewer 
than twenty-five thousand losing their lives 
in the crush. In the case of two of the 
magicians, Sahour and Gadour, this miracle 
was the means of converting them. Be- 
wildered at the power of this terrible 
rod-serpent, they repaired to the tomb of 
their father, himself a famous magician, 
and invoked his spirit to tell them whether 
the wonder wrought by Moses was due to 
magic or Divine assistance. They were 
told that if, when Moses slept, the rod lost 
its serpentine form, the transformation was 
due to magic ; otherwise, it was the act of 
God, They discovered that when Moses 
slept, the rod-serpent, far from resuming its 





* As late as the fourteenth century fragments of 
Moses’ rod were in tha Cathedrals of Durham and 
Manchester—and doubtless elsewhere. 

+ Jannes and Jambres, the magicians who St. Paul 
tells us ‘‘ withstood Moses,” are said to have been the 
sons of Balaam, and to have been the chief of the 
wise men, 





original form, redoubled its activity and 
acted as a guard over the slumbering 
Prophet. They therefore confessed the 
power of the Hebrews’ God, and were 
mutilated and crucified. Nor were they 
the only converts and martyrs. Asia, the 
wife of Pharaoh, classed by the Mussulmans 
amongst the four perfect women, also 
believed and confessed. She was stretched 
out naked where the burning sun was 
fiercest in its scorching power, her hands 
and feet were extended and fastened to 
stakes, on her breast was placed a heavy 
millstone. In her anguish she prayed, and 
angels came and sheltered her by their 
wings, while to her dying eyes her place in 
Paradise was disclosed. 

With reference to the plague of flies and 
lice, the commentators add a fabulous 
detail not mentioned in Scripture. The 
Egyptians, they say, closed tightly all doors 
and windows, hoping thereby to keep out 
the insidious torment, but a huge sea 
monster called Silinoth, whose hideous 
limbs were ten cubits long, was sent to open 
all the apertures and admit the invaders. 
Of the plague of hailstones they say that 
each was as big as a child’s head, and burst 
into flame on touching the ground, While 
Pharaoh still refused to allow the Israelites 
to depart, some of them, notably the tribe 
of Ephraim, became impatient, and, re- 
gardless of warnings, made their escape, to 
the number of thirty thousand. They 
were, however, attacked by the Philistines, 
and all destroyed but ten. Years after, 
however, they were again to breathe and 
move upon the earth, for theirs were the 
“dry bones ” over which Ezekiel prophesied. 
and which came together, and were clothed 
with flesh and inspired with breath, and 
stood upon their feet, “an exceeding great 
army.”* But they had not fulfilled the 
measure of their punishment; they moved 
amongst the living of that day but were not 
of them; their bodies so marvellously 
resuscitated never lost the appearance or the 
stench of corpses, and the terrible charac- 
teristic became hereditary in their des- 
cendants. 

When the time came for the Israelites to 
leave Egypt, Moses was desirous of taking 
with him the bones of Joseph. But an un- 
expected difficulty arose; they could not 
be found. In this dilemma Moses con- 

* Another account says that these bones were 
those of some Israelites who fled from their homes 
for fear of pestilence or to avoid serving in a war 
commanded by God, and places their restoration 


much nearer their death, while their number varies 
between three thousand and seventy thousand. 
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sulted Serah, a descendant of the patriarch, 
and was informed that the body had been 
enclosed in a metal coffin and thrown into 
the Nile to sanctify the waters. The law- 
giver having had the approximate place 
pointed out to him, stood upon the bank, 
and addressing Joseph by name, told him 
that the time had come. Thereupon the 
massive coffin rose to the surface and floated 
to the shore, , 

The army which pursued the Israelites 
was indeed sufficient to make the latter 
“sore afraid.” It consisted, we are told, 
of six hundred chosen chariots, two million 
foot soldiers, five million cavalry, and 
seventeen million black mounted troops.* 
| Pharaoh commanded in person, riding on a 
magnificent charger of which he was very 
proud. When the waters of the sea over- 
whelmed the mighty host, so strong and 
sagacious was this horse that he would 
have carried his master to land, had not 
the angel Gabriel intervened to prevent it. 
And to this Miriam made special reference 
when she sang, “ The horse and his rider 
hath He cast into the sea.” 

Space forbids more than a very scanty 
reference to the traditions respecting the 
wanderings. Sometime during the forty 
years Moses fought with and overcame the 
giant Og, whose appalling proportions have 
been before mentioned. In this account 
the stature of Moses is also hyperbolised. 
His height was ten ells} (nearly forty feet) ; 
when he attacked the giant he armed 
himself with an axe the same length; the 
mighty bound he made to strike at his 
huge assailant took him exactly the same 
height into the air, yet he was then only 
able to reach the monster’s ankle, 

The manna, miraculous as its supply was 
in reality, becomes marvellous in the 
extreme at the hands of the Rabbis. In 
Deuteronomy, second chapter, seventh 
verse, it is written: “Through this great 
wilderness these forty years . . . thou hast 
lacked nothing.” They therefore aver that 
the manna became each person’s favourite 
food—fish, flesh, or fowl, “oil to children, 
honey to old men, cakes to middle age,” all 
flavours, indeed, except those of the regretted 
fruits of Egypt. Moreover, it fell in such 
enormous quantities that the kings of the 
nations around beheld it as it were a 





* A counterpart of this army is found in that of 
Sennacherib, which consisted of forty-five thousand 
princes with gold coronets, eighty thousand men in 
mail, sixty thousand swordsmen, and the rest cavalry. 
The whole array was two hundred and sixty myriads 
of thousands, less one! 

t Others give the measurement as ten cubits. 





mountain, and this, they say, is what is 
referred to in the text: “Thou hast 
prepared a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies.” Another marvellous 
characteristic of the manna was that it was 
marked with the letter Vau, which stands 
for the numeral six, as an intimation that 
it was only to be gathered during six 
days. 

Korah, the antagonist of Moses, was, 
according to some, actuated by personal 
malice, aad aroused the pitiless anger of the 
lawgiver by making a foul and groundless 
charge against him.* His wealth is said to 
have been enormous. We are gravely told 
that he required sixty camels to carry the 
keys only of his treasure houses ; his enor- 
mous palace was overlaid with gold, and the 
massive doors were composed entirely of the 
same precious metal. The same quantitative 
exuberance is noticeable in the traditional 
accounts given of the reports of the spies. 
The strongest camel could scarcely carry 
one bunch of the grapes of the land of 
Canaan ; one ear of corn gave enough flour 
to support a whole family for a week ; in 
the shell of one of the pomegranates five 
armed men could gather ; so high were the 
houses that the sky-haunting eagle itself 
could scarce soar above them; the puniest 
of the inhabitants was six hundred cubits 
high. 

The actual maker of the golden calf was 
one Micah, and, like the Wandering Jew 
of later legend, he is still roaming over 
the face of the earth, warning any who 
meet him by the desolate cry: “ Touch me 
not.” . 

We must perforce leap over the years 
that intervened between the Exodus and 
the time of David and Solomon. It may 
readily be imagined that of these two 
monarchs, really famous as they were, their 
ingenious compatriots have a legion of 
stories, 

David was divinely taught the art of 
making armour, which in some degree 
furthered his influence at the Court of 
Saul; stones obeyed him, and iron became 
as wax in his hands, His strength 
was prodigious; once he shot an arrow 
which transfixed eight hundred men; his 





* He suborned a witness who accused Moses of 
incontinence. The Prophet was terribly angry, and 
asked for and received the Divine permission to punish 
his traducer as he thought fit. Then the earth opened, 
and Korah slowly sank. Four times he pleaded for 
mercy, but Moses only reiterated: ‘‘Oh, earth, 
swallow them up.” God then blamed him for his 
ruthlessness. ‘‘I,” said He, ‘‘ would have had mercy 
had he only asked Me once,” 
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immunity in battle is ascribed to the fact 
that Adam had been permitted to give 
sixty years of his life to add to the years 
of the great King. But he was frequently 
in great danger. In one instance we come 
across the original of the story of Bruce 
and the spider, When David fled from 
Saul he hid in a cave, was pursued, 
and would have been discovered had not 
a spider woven its web across the en- 
trance. On another occasion he owed his 
deliverance to a gnat. When he entered 
the camp to take Saul’s sword, as he was 
crouching beside the sleeping King, Abner, 
who was in the same tent, turned in his 
sleep and threw his leg over David. The 
fate of the latter seemed sealed, when a 
gnat stung the obtruding limb and Abner 
removed it, Another tradition sounds like 
one of the tales of the genii. One day after 
he had come to the throne, and was hunting, 
the devil appeared to him in the likenegs of 
a deer, which the King pursued into the 
land of the Philistines. Here he was re- 
cognised and captured by Ishbi, the brother 
of Goliath, who bound him neck and heels 
together and placed him beneath a wine- 
press, At this critical juncture a dove with 
silver wings appeared to the princes of 
Judah as they sat in council, and in some 
way gave them to understand that the 
King was in peril. Abishai mounted the 
King’s horse, and in the twivkling of an 
eye was at Ishbi’s house. The latter’s 
mother promptly threw a spinning-wheel 
at him, which the Jewish warrior returned 
with fatal effect. Ishbi thereupon threw 
David high into the air and held his spear 
upright so as to transfix the King as he fell 
down; but Abishai pronounced the in- 
effable Name, and David remained poised 
above the ground, The danger thus averted, 
the King and his follower attacked the 
giant and killed him. 

Solomon far eclipses his father in Rab- 
binical fame, In agreement with most 
Eastern nations, the Jews credit him with 
power over demons and genii. Well might 
he be called the wise King; but of the 
traditional examples of his wisdom we can 
only give a few. When about to build the 
Temple he sent to Pharaoh to lend him the 
services of some skilled artificers. The 
Egyptian King, with rather niggardly king- 
craft, only sent those who were doomed to 
die within the year. Solomon sent them 
back, each man with a shroud, and with the 
taunting message to his brother monarch : 
“Hast thou no shrouds to bury thine own 
dead?” When the Queen of Sheba visited 





him, amongst the “ questions” * that she 
put to him was one which serious!y puzzled 
the King. In each hand she held a wreath 
of flowers, one of which was natural and 
one artificial, but so exquisite was the work- 
manship of the latter that, at the distance 
the Queen stood from the throne, no diffe- 
rence could be detected. Could the wise 
Solomon, who knew all horticulture “ from 
the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop 


that springeth out of the wall,” tell his | 


visitor which was the true and which the 
false? The King was nonplussed for a 
moment, but only fora moment, Te com- 
manded that the doors and windows should 
be thrown open, and the bees entering in 
answered for him the question of the Queen 
of the South. 

To explain the statement that the Temple 


was built of stone made ready before it | 


was brought there, and that there was no 
hammer nor tool of iron heard in the 
building, the Rabbis say that a mysterious 
worm was ordered by the King to eat 
through the stone and wood as was required, 
When Solomon brought the ark into the 
Temple, he was, it is sak], tempted to give 
way to pride, “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and the King of Glory shall come in,” 
he cried. “Who is the King of Glory ?” 
rang out the choral versicle, and the King 
thought that surely it was none other than 
he himself. But looking up he saw the 
massive gates bending to crush him, and 
quickly he made the reverent response : 
“The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of 
Glory.”+ Once when Solomon was at the 
zenith of his power, the enemy of mankind 
got considerably the better of him. As 
was common to all magicians, the King’s 
power lay in the possession of a certain signet- 
ring, When he wished, for purposes of 
prayer or otherwise, to divest himself of his 





* Many other interesting anecdotes are told of the 
interview between the monarchs, but they are rather 
too Oriental in their colouring for general reading. 

+ In Timbs’ Notabilia an interesting calculation is 
made as to the cost in present money of Solomon’s 
Temple. The figures are bewildering. David accumu- 
lated in gold, five hundred and seven million five 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds; in silver, three hundred 
and fifty-three million five hundred and ninety-one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six. He subsequently 
added fifteen million two hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five pounds in gold, 
and two million four hundred and seventy-one thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty pounds silver. The 
Princes and people gave twenty-five million three 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven hundred 
and fifty pounds in gold, and three million five hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand silver. - The grand 
total was nine hundred and one million seven hundred 
and eighty-two thousand one hundred and fifty-six 


pounds !. 
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weird potency, he was wont to entrust the 
ring to the care of Amina, one of the ladies 
of his cout. One day, when he wished to 
make an act of contrition, he went some 
distance away into a secluded spot. The 
devil assumed the appearance of the 
monarch, presented himself to Amina, and 
in this manner obtained the ring, and by 
virtue of it cecupied the throne and reigned 
forty days. The unfortunate Solomon 
meanwhile wandered about in the guise of a 
mendicant, and begged his bread from door to 
door. At last the devil flew away—or as 
some say, was discovered by the suspicions of 
the Queen and Royal ladies—and threw the 
ring into the sea, where it was swallowed 
by a fish, and eventually came into the 
possession of Solomon. It was a grim 
warning to the Kirg, and ever afterwards, 
as we read in the Sung of Solomon, three- 
score mighty men stood about his bed, 
every man with his sword upon his thigh, 
“ becauce of fear in the night.” 

One other legend brings us to the close 
of the wise King’s life, and with it to the 
end of our traditions of the elders. Despite 
the assistance of genii and of the wonderful 
woim before neutioned, the stupendous 
work of the Temple was not finished before 
Sclcmon knew that his death was at hand. 
Fcarful that his uneaithly servants would 
cease their labours when they knew that 
their master was no longer over them, he 
prayed that his death might be concealed, 
And so it came to pass that for a whole 
year after his spirit had fled, the form of 
the aged monarch stood, leaning on his staff 
as if at prayer, in full sight of men and 
genii, At last the final touch was given, 
the Temple stood forth complete in its un- 
rivalled splendour, and at tLe same moment 
the staff on which the King leaned fell 
bencath him, eaten through by a worm, and 
all knew that the wise man bad gone to his 
“long home,” and saw before their eyes his 
“ dust return to the earth as it was.” 





IN THE BEAR LATITUDES. 

‘Mr. Brvcsz,” said the captain, as we 
rese from our breakfast, “ see that the cook 
burns sme bones in the galley fire. With 
the bit of wind blowing landward, I think 
it should bring a few bears up.” 

“Yes, sir; I’ll see to it,” replied the 
mate, and came after me up the companion. 

“Do you think,” said I, walking forward 
with him, “ that there is any chance of one 
coming round here as the captain thinks ?” 





“*T do, certainly,” he answered. ‘ Why, 
only yesterday, doctor, when we were 


taking in some freshwater ice, I came across | 


marks of the ‘ Laird’; he had been stepping 
about pretty freshly, too.” 

“Did yout” said I, “ By George, I 
wish I had seen him!” And I may say 
here that my timidity with Polar bears had 
passed off “Was he a big brute?” I 
asked, 


that’s big enough for me.” 
He added the last with a grin, and 


popped down the forehatch, where I fol- | 


lowed him. 


The galley was a tight fit. The cook, | 
ever energetic in his own business, was | 
engaged in running off his perquisite, the | 
fat, into a large barrel. A surly row cf | 


seamen sat round the fire, conversing in 


highly audible and unpleasant asides for | 


his benefit. For, if there is one fitting a 


tar hates supremely, it is the cook’s fat- | 


cask ; and the one operation certain to 
raise his choler at all times is that of filling 
it up. 

Bruce delivered his order, and we hastened 


as quickly as possible out of the atmos- | 


phere of frizzled fat. 

On deck I was button-holed by a half- 
daft Shetlander, named Robbie, who re- 
quested a dose. This man was the most 


untiring medicine consumer I have ever [ 
met, And I will tell you how I played a | 


trick on him, and got sold. 

Very early in the voyage I determined to 
sour him, and Gregory’s Mixture was to be 
the means. To me the taking of this is 


tortue, and so I naturally imagined it | 


would be to him, given under certain cir- 
cumstances, So next time he proffered 


his request, I ga\e him a very large dose of | 


this, and told him to mix it up in a bowl, 
and sup it in teaspoonfuls. I must say I 
chuckled somewhat to myself when I saw 
him up the companion. 

After due time had elapsed, I descended 
into the half-deck, where his chest was. I 
hoped to find he had given it up in agony 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when I 
found Robbie sitting on his chest, all smiles, 
supping the mixture as if it were pineapple 
juice, and accompanying the same with a 
ship’s biscuit. 


Having got rid of Robbie, I drew to on } 


the mate again, and we paced the deck 


together. He sprang a yarn on me atout } 


the capture of a full-sized Polar bear, and, 
as it isn’t every day that one gets this sort 
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“There were two of them,” said the | 
mate, ‘They had feet like saucepans, and [ 
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of thing, I set my pipe agoing, and told 
him to clap on. 

“T was, at the time I speak of,” he said, 
‘second mate on board the barque ‘ Wind- 
ward,’ which was a stout, safe ship, but a 
bit of a tub for work in light weather.” 

This ship, the ‘ Windward,’ is now carry- 
ing the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, of 
North Pole fame, 

“The captain had orders from head- 
quarters that he was to catch a full-grown 
Polar bear, and bring it back with him. 
And to show there was no mistake, sir, 
we carried a big iron cage in the after-part 
of the half-deck.” 

He jerked his face up at me here to see 
if I was following. So I nodded. 

“Well, sir,” he continued, “when we 
got into the ‘ country,’ the captain offered a 
pound of baccy to the lucky man as should 
be first to sight him. There was a sharp 
watch kept after that, as you'll believe. 
Even the cook would take a trip up to the 
ecrosstrees every half-hour or so, when he 
wasn’t running off his dirty fat, I was as 
keen as the rest of them, only I wasn’t 
quite so showy with it, for it’s a way with 
me to be short of bac-y, whatever I do,” 

He put his pipe into his mouth and 
blew into it till it smoked like an engine. 

“ No wonder,” said I, “ when that’s your 
style.” 

“Yes, doctor, I’ve a bad way with the 
pipe, and always had ; but it’s not that, it’s 
‘eatch-the-ten,’” he said, and continued : 
“When I was on watch I kept an eye like 
a hawk’s on the horizon. But it so hap- 
pened that one night I stole down to the 
steward’s pantry to Jay first hands on a jam- 


| tart that I reckoned he was keeping for a 


first morning’s bite. I reckoned right, sir ; 
but it took me a fair time to find it, for he 
was a sly one was the steward, and had it 
uncer a couple of plates and an upturned 


| pudding-dish.” 


“ Cuter than our chap,” said I, And he 
winked, 

“Well, how should things go when I 
was down there exploring, but that one of 
the watch, hopping on to the bridge, spied 
him swimming between two blocks. He 
met me with it as I came on deck, and I 
could have knocked him overboard, Got a 
jam-tart, and lost a pound of bacey! It 
was the cleanest do I have ever got, sir; 
that’s what it was, 

“ However, the thing was done, so I 
stepped down the stairs again, and opened 
the cabin door. The captain was playing 
chess with the doctor, 





“«There you are, doctor,’ cried he when 
I had told him, ‘now’s your chance,’ And 
the doctor, who was a great strapping 
fellow, sprang up at the first word. 
‘Lower away a quarter boat!’ said the 
captain to me then. ‘And lose no time 
about it. The doctor knows what to do.’ 

““T went on deck, and in less than two 
minutes a boat was lowered and manned, 
How we were to catch him we couldn’t see, 
and some of the men didn’t like the job. 
And I must say I didn’t either, when the 
doctor came over the side with a great evil 
of rope on his arm, having a running noose 
at one end. Then the men began to cheek 
up, as I thought they would. ‘ You'll be 
mighty clever if ye catch the Laird with 
that,’ grumbled one. ‘Ay, mighty clever,’ 
said another. ‘ Walk up and put it round 
his neck, p’raps.’ 

“To these remarks the doctor made no 
answer, but intently studied the bear that 
was standing on a small block in full view. 
It was an enormous beast, one of the 
largest half-dozen I have ever seen, and I’ve 
seen hundreds. ‘We'll need to shift him 
off of that, Bruce,’ said he to me quietly. 
So we started to shout and splash. He 
was hard to scare, but at last, with a hoarse 
roar, he plunged into the sea. 

“ We soon saw what he was after, as he 
made a straight line for a near floe. If he 
reached that it was good-bye, and we knew 
it; so we got into a long, strong sweep. 
He swam hard, but we soon closed up on 
him. The doctor stood at the bow, and 
when six yards distant madeacast. It fell 
beyond him, and he turned in his tracks 
with a savage roar, and dashed at the boat 
with his mouth open and his forepaws up. 
‘Back oars! Back all!’ I shouted, but he 
was too quick for us, and got a paw over 
the gunwale. In another crack we should 
have been all floundering in the sea, playing 
Tom Tiddler with a Polar bear, but the 
doctor fetched him one over the nose with 
a mallet, and he lost his grip.” 

“ By Jove!” I said, 

“ Yes, sir, it was near enough ; for when 
he opened his mouth I saw right down his 
throat. Well, sir, we backed oars pretty smart 
after that, and when the doctor had his 
noose once more, slipped between the Laird 
and the floe again. But he wouldn’t be 
turned, and made at us for all he was able. 
We were too much for him, however, and, 
taking it easy, kept about six yards ahead, 
giving the doctor a chance for his throw. 
He made two weak shots, and then by a 
lucky drop had him round the neck fairly. 
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“Then the play began. The doctor 
forgot to pass the rope round the billet- 
heads, and so hung on to it without 
purchase. And had it not been that he was 
stronger than ordinary, he would have been 
overboard before you could say ‘ How's 
that?’ But I got hold of the line with 
him, and gave it a turn in the nick of time, 
and, with a cheer, we bent to our oars again. 

“But he was a great beast, and took 
some breaking in; though there’s nothing 
so pleasant as breaking in a Polar bear, 
sir—unless,” he added as an after-thought, 
“ unless, maybe, it’s a woman, doctor.” 

‘* Well, we won’t argue it,” said I, seeing 
an inclination towards this in his manner. 
‘**Go on with the bear.” 

“Well, sir, gradually the rope. choked 
him, and he stopped roaring, though he 
still plunged and churned up the water like 
a small bottle-nose. And when we reached 
the ship, and had him hauled aboard by 
a tackle ready set, we discovered that he 
was almost gone. Which was just as well, 
sir! So we bundled him into the cage 
in the half-deck, where he soon recovered. 

“ He was a surly old ruffian, and, for a 
time, wouldn’t let a man pass the bars 
without trying to claw him. And how he 
roared! Many a time I dreamt he was 
chewing me up, but it was just the first 
mate kicking a bit, sir, and the beast roar- 
ing in the half-deck. It was a delusion, sir; 
and a blessing that it was. For the cage 
wasn’t too strong, and the men forward 
lived in constant fear that he would walk 
out some day and have a munch. But he 
never did. Though he once bit through 
the captain’s boot, when he was playing 
foolish with the brute, and gave the old 
man a good scare.” 

“Served him right for tormenting the 
beast,” said I. 

* Yes, sir, it did ; for he was always on 
for teasing him, was the captain.” 

“Tt was a nice thing to see him dealing 
with a bird, too, when we shot one, He 
would lay it on its back, place his claws in 
a line at each side of its breastbone, and 
with one pull, skin it as clean as you could 
wish, sir. Ob, he was a neat hand! and 
he liked a feed of gulls; but his regular 
diet was peasoup.” 

“‘ Now, come,” said I, “no peasoup this 
way, please.” 

He lifted his eyebrows and looked at me 
square, 

“Tt’s a fact, sir,” he said energetically. 
“You needn’t believe me unless you like, 
but I say it’s true, doctor; and there’s 





more than one in this ship who will go 
with me.” 

“Very well, then,” said I; “it’s all 
right. But peasoup and a bear looks a 
bit queer at first sight, somehow.” 

“Maybe it does, sir; but it’s gospel 
truth. He had a big tin dish made for him 
by the second engineer, which served him 
aS @ soup-plate, and he would empty it 
three and four times a day, And he got to 
have a knowledge of good and bad peasoup, 
did that bear, before we reached ———” 

He ended up abruptly to answer the 
captain, who called him to the bridge. 

“TI say, doctor,” called the captain to me 
presently, as I leaned against the winch, 
“you might take a run up to the crow’s 
nest and see if you can make out anything.” 

“ Right,” said I, and jumped on to the 
main ratlines, by no means ill-pleased to 
get the chance. 

It wasn’t long, either, before I did make 
something out. I examined the object 
eagerly, A seal. No, a bear! By Jove! 
Three bears! Yes; I saw them move 
apart, and there was no mistake. 

“ Below, there!” I sang out. And the 
captain and mate turned their eyes up. 

“‘Three bears astern of us,” I shouted 
again, ° : 

There was a short conversation on the 
bridge. Then the captain shouted up 
interrogatively : 

** Cubs?” 

“ Yes, two cubs,” I returned, “ quarter 
grown, and one old one.” 

The captain said something to the mate. 
Then the mate bounced off the bridge and 
ran forward. 

“He’s going,” I said to myself. So I 
rammed theglassinto itscover and descended 
with all speed, 

The mate passed me as he came aft 
again to let go the boat’s falls. 

“Get ready, if you’re coming,” he said. 
And splash ! as the boat dropped into the 
water. 

I stepped down for my rifle, and we 
got off in record time, even for a whaler. 

The men pulled quietly, making as little 
motion in the water as possible, though that 
is not so apt to disturb a bear as seals or 
narwhals. 

The ice-block the bears were on was a 
small one. And between it and the nearest 
ice, which was a large scance, was a channel 
of open water some seventy yards wide. 

The boat-steerer was looking around him 
intently. Suddenly he spoke. 

“Dill,” he said to the mate, “ that 
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scance touches the floe at the far end. It’ll 
ba close work if she won’t stand to ba cut 
off, and makes a run for it, And once on 
there, good-bye.” 

“Well, we must just hope,” replied 
Bruce, ‘I’ve seen them stand up to thirty 
yards.” 

“ Ay, but this lady won’t,” said the old 
salt aft. And at the same moment, when 
we were yet two hundred yards distant, the 
bear plunged into the sea, 

But the cubs would not follow her; so 
she reared up and drew herself on to the ice 
a3 before. 

We had made about forty yards in all, 
when she again sprang off, with a defiant 
glance at us, followed by a deep roar. She 
swam close to the ice edge, growling softly, 
and this time coaxed the cubs on to her back. 
One stood on her foreshoulder, and the 
other on her hindquarters. 

It was a sight to see her ploughing along 
thus. Atid one that, when I glanced at 
the cocked rifle in my hand, made me 
revolt against myself. What a murderer 
I would bs, indeed, if I aimed a bullet 
at that noble creature ! 

But Bruce had no such feelings. It was 
not a case for sentiment, but a matter of 
furs only. And I knew that the only 
hope for the bear lay in her reaching the 
seance first. 

The chase had now taken a new interest 
for me. I laid everything on the bear. 
Ab, if she would only win! 

The mate looked round. And then 
instantly : 

“Pull, lads!” said he; “or, as I’m 
alive, she’ll make it first.” 

The men answered nothing, but the 
whale boat jumped forward, and I knew 
they were pulling for all they were able, 

We were gaining rapidly, but if Mother 
Ursus kept it up she was sure to win. 
Now and again she turned her head, and 
growled fiercely as she saw we were nearing. 
And sometimes the cubs followed her in an 
anxious gaze. 

“Hurrah, she will win!” I said to 
myself, “She will win!” 

* Blow it!” exclaimed the mate, with 
deep chagrin, as he turned round a second 
time ; “ she’s beat us, lads,” 

The crew dropped their oars and looked. 

* Kuew she would,” remarked the boat- 
steerer, as we watched them mount on to 
the ice, and gallop off towards the level 
white expanse of the floe, ‘’Twas just 
likely. ITbut I ain’t grumbling, to be sure, 
Not I.” , 





“No, you ain’t been pulling,” retorted a 
man gruffly. 

“ Well, no, that’s so,” replied the steerer 
composedly. ‘ That’s the beauty, ye see, 
mate, of being talented. I’m glad she got 
off. She deserved to, and that’s more than 
can be said of some folk as ain’t hung yet.” 

With this discharge of eloquence he 
turned the boat round, and the crew, very 
sullen indeed, rowed back to the ship, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Mrs. FirzcErap’s words to Sir Roderick 
Graeme about Richenda Leicester might 
have been contemptuous in tone, but they 
were very natural. The sudden and amazing 
change in the circumstances of her former 
nurse had been a shock not only to Mrs, 
Fitzgerald, but to many people both within 
and without Richenda’s own small circle of 
friends and acquaintances. It is by no 
means an everyday occurrence for a girl 
who has been quietly earning her bread as 
a nurse to change into a popular, much- 
sought-after darling of society. And a great 
deal of the halo of romance and excitement 
which society had thrown around Richenda 
Leicester was due to the fact that she and 
her story had provided it with an inestim- 
able boon —something fresh to talk of, 
some one interesting to discover. It had 
proceeded to do both with amazing rapidity 
and avidity. 

But if the shock had been great to a 
staitled society “set,” it had been far 
greater to Richenda Leicester herself. 
For the whole of the August day on 
which the letter containing the news of her 
fortune reached her, and indeed for many 
and many a day after it, Richenda failed 
entirely to realise the change that had come 
to her life. She simply knew vaguely that 
everything in the world was suddenly 
altered, and that the cause of this change 
was indescribably exciting to her imagina- 
tion; she knew that where all had been 
difficulty and doubt, all was pleasure and 
excitement. With this sensation in her 
mind she went to sleep every night, and 
waked every morning. Beyond it, for the 
time, she could not go. Directly she tried 
to grasp the details that gave rise to this 
sensation, her head seemed to swim, and 
she felt completely at a loss, She used to 
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say over and over again to herself the 
words of the old lawyer who was hence- 
forth her adviser, 

“An unusual fortune for such young 
hands; and a great responsibility, my dear 
young lady,” he had said to her on the 
morning of his first interview with her. 

But, try as she would to realise them, 
the words conveyed, at first, nothing to 
Richenda. The old man’s manner impressed 
her with the fact that this excitement 
had its serious and definite side, but 
the impression lasted only for a time. 
It faded away again in the bewildering 
sense which haunted her of being a 
different person ; of leaving the old Rich 
enda behind in some other world. Not 
even the very definite and explicitly ex- 
pressed written and spoken congratulations 
of her friends brought the facts of her 
position out of the haze of excitement 
which enveloped them in her mind. That 
every one was pleased with her, and made 
so much of her, was only part of the 
change in her life, she thouzht. 

It was not until definite action on her 
part was necessary, that she seemed to 
emerge from her confusing mist of delight 
into an atmosphere of facts. 

Old Mr. Griggs, the lawyer, had had to 
take the preliminary steps towards forming 
an establishment for her, almost alone. He 
had extracted from her the fact that her 
wish was to live in London. He had put 
himself into communication with suitable 
house agents, and having caused a selection 
of possible houses to be made for him, he 
next had to exert much pressure to get the 
bewildered Richenda to see them and make 
her own choice; and he had been com- 
pelled, on his own responsibility, to take 
steps towards engaging a chaperon for the 
girl who could scarcely grasp the fact that 
she was about to possess a house, much less 
that she must have some one to live with 
her in it, It was only when she actually 
paid down, by her own cheque, half a year’s 
rent of the house she had taken, that reali- 
sation seemed to dawn on her. This seemed 
to clear away the incomprehending excite- 
ment as nothing else had done. With the 
first use of her power, Richenda suddenly 
saw the force and exient of that power; 
and having seen it, she lost no time at 
all in using it, 

She threw herself with an eagerness in 
proportion to her excitement into the 
minutest details of what lay before her. 
Mr. Griggs, to his amazement and relief, 
found his burdens lightened, Richenda 





herself undertook to furnish her new house. 
She traversed London in cabs in an in- 
cessant bustle cf excitement while she 
carried out this undertaking. She would 
have no help, and very little advice. Now 
she had found out what she could do, 
apparently, she meant to enjoy the doing 
of it to the full. The house, a comfortable, 
new building in the best part of Kensing- 
ton, did full justice to her efforts when 
they were completed ; and Richenda, with- 
out pausing to spend even a day in 
“ shopping” some of the smart clothes for 
herself which Bessie Langton pressed her 
incessantly to procure, threw herself with 
even more energy into the necessary arrange- 
ments for removing her brothers from their 
different schoo's and transferring them, 
Jack to the hospital of his choice, and the 
twins to whatever school in London Mr. 
Griggs might advise. 

And Richenda tasted the best part of 
her happiness, reached the zenith, as it 
seemed to her, of her power, on the day 
when the three boys, excited, demonstrative, 
and wildly happy, came to spend the weeks 
that remained of their summer holidays 
with “ Richie” in their own future home, 

She had in very truth all that her money 
could give, all that this world could give 
her, she said and felt within herself, as the 
four sat together in her pretty drawing- 
room on that first night, “The boys” 
could be with her always now, and she 
could give them all they wanted. 

And that night, as her pretty head rested 
on its soft pillows, she dreamt dreams of 
unclouded happiness for them, and for her- 
self through them. For the rest of their 
holidays Richenda lived with them and for 
them, finding each day more delightful 
than the last. And when they were gone 
back to school and work, she still had the 
daily pleasure of welcoming them at all 
their incomings and speeding all their 
outgoings. 

Of society, and the position her wealth 
could give her in the outer world, Richenda 
never thought until one autumn day some 
weeks later, when the forerunner of a sort 
of storm of callers swept down upon her in 
much grandeur, The said forerunner was 
what the slang of to-day calis a very 
‘“‘smart” woman indeed; and she was 
rapidly followed first by a train of her own 
followers, and then theirs, At first Rich- 
enda was a little awed and overwhelmed by 
the position these new acquaintances were 
ready to accord her ; then, by rapid degrees, 
she grew to enjoy it, and, lastly, to expect 
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it. So quickly did she adapt herself 
to their tone that, in a very few weeks 
from her first introduction to this new 
society, she would have felt angry and 
ill-used if it had not paid her deferential 
court. The calls were followed, as London 
filled and the winter season drew on, by 
countless invitations. Invitations to dinners, 
dances, “at homes”; cards for everything 
and anything that was going on in the 
‘*smart” section of society into which she 
had so suddenly entered, filled Richenda’s 
mantelpiece. Richenda eagerly and excitedly 
accepted every single invitation which she 
could get into her day, and for that matter, 
her night too. She made excuses, de- 
precating and loving at first, a little 
perfunctory later, to her brothers, for not 
spending so much time with them as she 
had done at first; and she dragged her 
well-paid but somewhat wearied chaperon 
hither and thither, up and down the length 
and breadth of “smart” London. And by 
the time it became necessary for Richenda 
to return what she had received by enter- 
taining on her own account, she had slipped 
into a sort of whirl of calls, parties, acquaint- 
ances, and talk; a whirl in which she 
seemed to take her place as easily as if it 
had surrounded her all her life long. 

Sometimes, in the early days of her new 
life, there were moments when all the 
coming and going, the enjoyment and 
excitement, seemed to Richenda almost 
dreamlike in its unreality. And these 
moments were those in which she realised 
that one of the most prominent figures 
belonging to her old life was equally 
prominent in the new—the figure of Fergus 
Kennaway. 

He had entered her new life without any 
warning or intimation of his intention. 
On one of her very first “at home” days, 
as Richenda was in her drawing-room, 
entertaining, a little shyly, a roomful of 
men and women still more or less strange 
to her, her servant had suddenly an- 
nounced :; 

“ Mr. Fergus Kennaway.” 

The sound of the loudly and distinctly 
uttered syllables struck on Richenda’s ears 
with a great shock ; a shock that took away 
her breath, and held her, half-stupefied and 
giddy with amazement, silent before the 
woman to whom she had been talking 
gaily of nothing at all, the instant before. 
A great wave of angry resentment swept 
over her, taking entire possession of her. 
Complete in all its details, the remembrance 
of that moonlight summer night in Bryan. 





ston Street rose before her, blotting out from 
her for the instant the room before her, and 
dulling her ears to the chatter around her. 
She heard only a voice whose tones filled 
her with a burning sense of insult. How 
did he dare to enter her house? she said to 
herself furiously. How could he presume 
to come into her presence again? How 
could she best show him what she thought 
of his conduct then, and his conduct now ? 
But while all these thoughts were rushing 
through her angry mind, and while the 
woman to whom she had been talking had 
rather wonderingly seen her colour change, 
first to a burning red, then to a dead white, 
her time for decision ended, and the crisis 
came before she had collected herself at all 
to meet it. Fergus Kennaway was standing 
before her, and she found herself holding 
out her hand to him, and listening to well 
assured, neatly turned congratulations and 
felicitations, which seemed to come to her 
through a bewildering thick mist of 
confused, angry helplessness. A moment 
later, and the helplessly angry feelings had 
given place to quite a different emotion. 
Fergus Kennaway’s manner was so perfectly 
assured, so entirely secure of a welcome, 
that Richenda felt utterly at a loss. She 
must, she told herself, be making some 
fearful mistake. She must be dreaming, or 
she must have imagined all that had just 
passed through her mind. For this man 
who spoke to her now, this ready, easy, 
pleasantly confident new-comer could 
have no cause to stand arraigned at the bar 
of her judgement ; it was impossible he had 
or could ever have had anything to be 
ashamed of in his former contact with her. 
Feeling half dazed, but wholly subdued, 
she had offered him tea mechanically, and 
had listened equally mechanically to the 
light and witty social comments with which 
he proceeded to amuse the little group of 
people nearest to himself and her. 
Richenda’s feelings of that afternoon 
were fairly typical of the way in which 
she regarded aed Kennaway during the 
weeks which followed. It was some time 
before he appeared again; but when he 
did reappear, he presented himself to 
Richenda as one who was on the footing 
of an intimate and trusted friend. So 
forcibly was this footing demonstrated in 
all he said and did, that before he left 
it had, unconsciously to herself, greatly 
affected Richenda’s consideration of him. 
She received, she could not have told 
how, an impression that he must be what 
he asserted he was, And as the days and 
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weeks went by, this impression became 
a reality. Richenda never knew how or 
when this happened; she could not have 
said when it was that she began first to 
give Fergus Kennaway the position which 
he steadily but tacitly claimed. The change 
in her feelings and his standing happened 
gradually and by imperceptible degrees. 
Richenda only knew that Fergus Kennaway 
was what she called “ very nice ” to her; in- 
variably and almost chivalrously courteous ; 
adroitly and incessantly attentive. 

If she wanted anything troublesome done 
or arranged for her, Kennaway was sure to 
be able to do it; if she was a little bored 
on a wet or foggy day, he was sure to 
appear with amusing talk and fresh in- 
terests, He procured her invitations to 
choice little Bohemian parties, and in- 
teresting “shows” of various kinds. He 
sent her flowers and presents ; indeed, after 
a little while, he scarcely allowed a day 
to pass for Richenda without some 
pleasant reminder of his existence. And 
he followed up all his pains and all 
his attention with a delicate, imperceptible 
flattery. Richenda soon learned to find it 
very pleasant to have at her command a 
man in whose eyes all she said, did, or 
looked was, according to him, perfection ; a 
man who could, therefore, always put her 
into the most delightful humour with 
herself. 

All this developed suddenly, but almost 
imperceptibly, into a pointed, personal de- 
votion, and the time came when Fergus 
Kennaway presented himself undisguisedly 
in the character of a would-be lover. There 
had been days, and days in the very recent 
past, when the thought of Fergus Ken- 
naway as her lover would have given to 
Richenda a violent shock of aversion. It 
was one thing, she would have said, then, 
to let him come and go about her house as 
a friend, and quite another to tolerate him 
in a nearer relation; but by the time his 
intentions became patent to the world, 
Richenda had learned to depend upon Fergus 
Kennaway as she had never depended on 
any man before, and had, it seemed, wholly 
forgotten her aversion. As a matter of 
fact, it had been swept away by her excite- 
ment, by the force of the circumstances 
which threw the two so constantly together, 
and by the radical if undefined change 
which Richenda had undergone, mentally 
and morally, in the comparatively short 
time that had elapsed since she became a 
rich woman. The old Richenda would 
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way in the character of lover, or in any 
other. The fact that the new Richenda 
could so receive him was a curious proof of 
how far her old self had sunk out of sight 
and out of mind. For receive him she most 
certainly did, as he wished to be received. 

On the night of her party she was in a fair 
way to give him the sentiment that his 
code of emotions, and hers also, now, called 
love; and on the following afternoon, as 
she sat in her drawing-room, she was 
wearing in her dress some of the lilies of 
the valley from the bouquet Fergus Kenna- 
way bad given her the night before. 
was not alone. On her lap, sniffing de- 
lightedly every now and then at the fragrant 
white flowers just above her, Dolly Fitz- 
gerald was comfortably established. On 
the soft hearthrug at her feet, on two small 
stools, sat Brian and Veronica. 
children had been enjoying what was a 
great delight to them; they had been |, 
having luncheon with Richenda. And now 
they were having what they still more 
appreciated—an hour all to themselves with | 
her. Mrs. Morris, Richenda’s chaperon, 
was out, Jack Leicester wa at his daily |} 
work in the hospital schools, and the twins, 
whose holidays were not quite over, had 
been out all day, skating. Richenda ex- 
pected no callers, It was a dull and rather 
snowy afternoon, and the prospect of 
going home in a cab, with all its attendant | 
possibilities, had just been exhaustively | 
dwelt upon by Brian in a joyfully shrill 
little voice. 

“JT don’t mean it as if I wanted the cab | 
to come now,” he explained carefully. “I 
don’t want the cab to come for us, never. 
I don’t never want to go away from you, 
darling.” 

This was the only way in which Brian 
would address Richenda now. Her change 
of position and her present life had been a 
startling revolution indeed of every pre- 
cedent for the Fitzgerald children. 

“I thought nursie was a nurse—a true |, 
nurse,” explained Veronica, in a voice 
pathetic with incomprehension. “If she’s 
changed into a rich lady, she was only a 
sham nurse, like the cat that was a princess 
in the pantomime,” 

* She’s not our nursie no more,” lamented 
the other two in chorus, 

But when they actually saw Richenda 
again the lamentation and wonder all 
changed into pleasure. She had sent a 
note, asking if she might take them out for 
an afternoon, fetching them in her carriage; 


have had nothing to say to Fergus Kenna-' and when she sprang lightly out of it at 
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the door of the Bryanston Street house, 
the three eagerly expectant small figures 
threw themselves joyfully and confidently 
into the arms which were thrown open 
to receive them, 

“You're all real, and just the same,” 
said Brian, as they drove home, contentedly 
gazing at her over the top of a large parcel 
“Tf I mustn’t 
call you nursie no more, I shall call you 
darling.” 

“Because you was it, and you are,” ex- 
plained Veronica from her post of honour 
beside Richenda, 

And “darling” Richenda had remained 
with all three. 

She laughed gently now at Brian’s state- 
ment ; a pleased little laugh. 

“T’m so glad you like being here,” she 


| said. “I like to have you quite as much!” 


Brian had wheeled his stool closer to 
Richenda’s feet, and had turned himself 
round so as to face her. His own small 
face was supported on both his small 
hands, and he was gazing steadily up into 


} Richenda’s. She was just reaching forward 


to stroke his curly hair, and Veronica was 
looking on with wide, envying eyes, when 
suddenly opened. Sir 
Roderick Graeme, for the second time 
within the past twenty-four hours, was 
ushered into Richenda Leicester's presence. 
He stood for one instant looking at the 


| group, before Richenda looked up, and in 
| that instant his face had turned from white 


to red, and then back again to a slight 


] pallor. 


“How do you do?” he said. “I’m 
afraid I am——” 
But he was cut short. Richenda put 


Dolly quickly on the ground, and with one 


} hand clinging to the child’s tiny hand, rose 


and held out her other to Sir Roderick. 
She did so in silence, so far as she herself 
was concerned, but the silence was more 
than filled. At the first sound- of Sir 
Roderick’s voice, Veronica and Brian had 
turned with a start, while a sort of shriek 
of joy broke from the former. 

“ Godfather !” she cried, hanging on to 
his arm, while Brian contentedly aspired no 
higher than his knees. ‘Oh, godfather, 
mother told us you’d comed back ; and we 
are so glad !” . 

“I thought p’raps bears was eating 
you in Scotland,” added Brian, as a sort of 
satisfied echo to Veronica. 

Sir Roderick disengaged himself gently 
and reassuringly from these demonstrations 
of affection, and sat down in achair facing the 





fire, but slightly turned towards Richenda, 
She had not, as yet, spoken to him at all, 
He was so conscious of this fact that he 
thought she must be equally conscious of 
it, and must have some reason for her 
silence. But when, the instant after, she 
did speak, her voice was perfectly quiet and 
ordinary. 

“Tt is very good of you to come out on 
such a wretched afternoon,” she said. 

She had reseated herself, and now she 
stooped to pick up Dolly and restore her to 
her place on her lap, Brian and Veronica, 
meanwhile, tried to arrange their stools 
impartially between Richenda and Sir 
Roderick, Brian’s had a slight leaning 
towards the latter’s chair. He was eagerly 
awaiting an opening to question him on 
his intercourse with the fauna of Scotland. 

“Not at all,” Sir Roderick said, with 
stiff conventional politeness. ‘ As to the 
afternoon, it has brought me the good 
fortune of finding you at home.” 

Richenda made a pretty gesture of 
acceptance of his polite little speech, and 
then her own face flushed a little, It was 
a very little flush, but Sir Roderick was 
looking at her, and it seemed apparently to 
make him suddenly aware of the fact that 
Richenda was rather paler now than she 
had been in past days, 

*“‘T hope,” he said, stiffly but solicitously, 
“that you were not too tired after last~ 
night ?” 

Richenda laughed. It was a light little 
laugh, but it had a rather harsh sound in 
it. 

“Tired!” she said. ‘No, indeed, 
thanks, I’m never tired with having 
people. I like it, awfully.” 

‘I’m glad of that,” he said awkwardly. 

And then he paused. Richenda made 
no effort to carry on the conversation. She 
played with Dolly’s hair, and gazed over 
the child’s curly head into space. Her 
thoughts were concentrated on her guest, 
but not on her guest’s present claims upon 
her. 

The sound of Sir Roderick’s voice was 
recalling to her more than one afternoon in 
the Bryanston Street nursery; afternoons 
when she herself, Sir Roderick, and these 
same three children had made much the 
same group as they were making at this 
identical moment, And it was the 
similarity of the circumstances which was 
pointing the difference of the reality for 
Richenda, Her pretty lips curled slightly 
and her eyes flashed a little as she thought 
to herself bitterly, that in those days Sir 
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| Roderick had taken comparatively no 
notice of her, unless — and her mouth 
quivered with anger at the thought— 
unless he forgot himself. Now, in these 
| days, she was precisely the same woman, 
she said bitterly to herself, and the change 
in their relationship had been brought 
about simply by her possession of money. 
And now Sir Roderick was eager enough to 
notice her, eager enough to make friends. 
He could come now, with even excessive 
politeness, to call upon her on the very day 
after her party. 

Unseen by Miss Leicester, Sir Roderick 
had been gaziug covertly at her face. He 
saw her lips curl and her eyes flash, and 
his own face was growing just a shade 
pater than before when Brian’s cheery small 
voice broke suddenly into the silence. 

‘Have you shooted many wild beasts?” 
he asked very respectfully of Sir Roderick. 

brian had been longing for some 
moments to make this enquiry, but some- 
thing in Sir Roderick’s face had deterred 
him, in spite of the favouring silence, from 
accosting him, and his courage had only 
just got the better of his dread. 

Both Sir Roderick and Richenda started, 
and the former turned towards Brian witha 
look of absolute relief. 

“Wild beasts?” he said reflectively. 
“Well, no, Brian. I can’t say that I 
have.” 

*T told him wild beasts never grew in 
Scotland, and he wouldn’t b’lieve! They 
don’t, do they +” 


Veronica’s voice was prepared to be very: 


triumphant. 

“Well, but, darling,” said Brian, turning 
to Richenda, “I asked you where there was 
wild beasts to shoot, and you said ‘other 
countries.’ Scotland is one other country, 
isn’t it ?” 

Brian's voice was so pleading and yet 
so determined that Sir Roderick and Miss 
Leicester both laughed outright. As it 
had done on that long ago afternoon, 
Richenda’s laugh seemed to establish for 
a moment pleasant and easy relations 


| between them. 


“Convincing logic!” she said, smiling 
at Sir Roderick with a smile that was 


very like the old Richenda. “Be gentle 
in your disillusionment,” she added 
| laughingly. 


He smiled at her in return, and his 
grave face was wonderfully transformed by 
his smile. Richenda, who had thought, 
casually, that he looked both older and 
much changed since she had seen him, 





suddenly now was reminded by his look 
of that day in the Park when his sympathy 
had consoled her for Mrs. Fitzgerald’s hard 
words, 

Sir Roderick leaned forward, picked Brian 
up from his stvol, and placed him on his 
knee. 

“Tt sounds awfully stupid of me,” 
he said apologetically, “but I never 
thought of looking for any wild beasts, 
Brian, and I certainly never found any.” 

** Don’t none never roar?” 

“T never heard them, and I’m afraid 
I should have, if they’d been there. For 
I’ve been in Scotland very often. I 
lived there when I was a small boy.” 

Brian evidently found these statements 
most disheartening. He slipped, silently, 
round down from Sir Roderick’s knee, 
and stood gazing with a regretful face at 
the fire. Sir Roderick smiled. 

‘Cheer up, Brian,” he said encourag- 
ingly. “There are heaps of wild beasts 
to be found in far-away places, and as 
soon as you’re a man, you can go and 
see for them,” 

This line of consolation was too vague, 
it seemed; for Brian paid no heed to 
it. Sir Roderick moved a little restlessly 
on his chair, and pulled his moustache. 

“IT made the acquaintance of one of 
your brothers last night,” he said to 
Richenda. “I was very pleased to know 
him.” 

Richenda turned to him quickly. Her 
face, which had grown quite cold and hard 
after she had smiled, changed again to 
something that was almost cordiality. 

“Yesi” she said interestedly. “It was 
Jack, my eldest brother. The twins weren’t 
about. I don’t allow them to keep dis- 
sipated hours as yet!” 

“ They live with you?” 

“ They live with me; yes,” she answered. 

“T remember that you told me once 
that you were very anxious to be able 
to live all together. It must bo awfully 
nice for you to arrange it.” 

Sir Roderick spoke very hesitatingly ; 
and it seemed more as if he were irresistibly 
impelled to recall the memory, than as if 
he wished to allude to the confidence she 
had made to him on that past afternoon, 

Miss Leicester hesitated. Her colour 
flushed and ebbed again before she an- 
swered, For one moment it gave hur an 
odd little thrill to find that he remembered 
her words to him that day ; then she was 
bitterly angry with him for daring to recall 
to her the day on which he had hurt her 
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feelings so deeply; the day on which he 
had so obviously remembered that she was 
a servant. The last feeling dominated her 
finally, and her voice rang rather sharply, 
while her lips curled more than ever as she 
said curtly : 

“ Yes, I did tell you so, I suppose. But 
I wonder why I troubled you with my 
affairs.” 

Sir Roderick listened to her cutting 
words quietly enough. An odd contraction 
passed across the muscles of his face, but he 
did not speak. He stretched out a hand to 
Brian, and drew him silently nearer, as if 
he felt that the presence of the childish 
incomprehending nature was a kind of 
relief. Richenda was woman enough to 
see that her words had hurt him; and 
woman enough, also, to be very sorry for 
them, just an instant too late. 

“It is very nice indeed for me,” she said, 
morekindly. “ ‘I like having the boys more 
than I can say.” 

But her altered tone and words were, 
apparently, lost upon Sir Roderick. He 
had risen, still holding Brian’s small hand, 
almost directly after she had spoken. And 
as she spoke he stood before her, saying 
something incoherent about an engage- 
ment. 

Richenda put Dolly off her lap and rose 
too. 

** Good-bye,” she said, rather coldly, “ if 
you won’t wait and have some tea. Iam at 
home on Thursdays,” she added stiffly, 
and apparently as a sort of after-thought. 

Sir Roderick took the hand she held out 





to him, and loosed it again, without any 
further words than the most conventional 
“good-bye.” Then he took a_ hurried 
leave of the children, and was gone. 

Miss Leicester, with Dolly holding to 
her skirts, still stood gazing into the fire in 
silence, until the sound of the closing front 
door made itself heard in the drawing-room. 
Then, all at once, she sat down rather 
hastily, and with the same movement 
pushed her chair farther back, out of the 
circle of firelight which was beginning to 
usurp the place of the fading winter day- 
light. 

She did not take Dolly back into her 
lap. She did not even seem to notice her, 
and the little girl, after waiting in injured 
silence, scrambled back by herself, un- 
heeded. 

Veronica and Brian were taking a wicked 
pleasure in the forbidden pursuit of poking 
the fire; but finding themselves unhindered 
and unchecked in “it, it ceased to delight 
them, and they turned round to Miss 
Leicester, to discover the reason of this 
strange license, 

Richenda was leaning back in the chair ; 
her face was rather set, and a trifle pale. 
Her eyes seemed to be steadily following 
the outlines of the firelight on the opposite 
wall. 

She roused herself with a great start, as 
two pair of small elbows dented themselves 
into her knees, and two small voices said in 
chorus : 

“Was you tired of seeing godfather, 
darling, or was you only sleepy?” 
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